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History 162 
Contemporary America 


Spring Semester, 1978 Dr. Jelinek 


In this course, we will examine the important political, social, economic, 
intellectual and diplomatic themes in twentieth century United States history. 
Our primary purpose will be to gain an understanding of how urbanization, 
immigration-assimilation, industrialization, political centralization, affluence 
and two world wars have shaped: 1) the role and status of the individual in 
society, 2) the interrelationships of groups, and 3) the character of critical 
public and private, local and national institutions. 


The following books are required reading for the course: 


James T, Patterson, America in the Twentieth Century, New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 1976. 


Harry Russel Huebel, Things in the Driver's Seat: Readings in 
Popular Culture, Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 1972. 


Each student will be required to write an essay. The essay will have two 
purposes, The first purpose will be for each student to state his or her 
opinion of why the study of history is important or unimportant. Based upon 
this opinion, the second purpose will be for each student to state his or her 
opinion of what it is that a history professor should be doing for, with and to 
students taking a survey history course as a general education requirement. To 


a __-help.you, copies of three opinions written on these issues by historians: have 
co been put on reserve in the Periodical Room of the library. 


Your essay should be 5 to 7 pages in length, It must be typed. The essay 
will be due by the end of lecture on Friday, April 21. Late essays turned in by 
5 pm. on Friday will be given a grade penalty of one half grade (for example, 
from B- to C+). Late essays turned in by Wednesday, April 26 will be given 
a grade penalty of one full grade (for example, from B- to C-). Essays will not 
be accepted after lecture on Wednesday, April 26. 


Your course grade will be determined by three in term examinations, the 
essay assignment and a final examination. Each of the in term examinations will 
count 15 percent of your grade. The essay will count 25 percent of your grade, 
and the final examination will count 30 percent, 


My office is Huesman 19. My office hours are Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, 11-12 and Tuesdays and Thursdays, 1:36 to 4. From 1-2 on Fridays, 
I will meet with those students who, individually or collectively, wish to 
-discuss the week's readings and lectures. If you can not see me at these times, 
make’ an appointment with me for a mutually convenient time. My telephone 
number is 642-2808. 
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History 162 
Contemporary America 


Spring Semester, 1978 Dr. Jelinek 


Week 1 


Week 2 


Week 3 


Week 4 


oo 
‘/ =Week 5 


Week 6 


Week 7 


Week 8 


Week 9 


Lecture Topics and Suggested Reading Schedule 


Contours of United States History: 1890-1910 
2-6 Introduction 
2-8 Immigration, Urbanization, Industrialization and Imperialism 
2-10 Populism 
Patterson, 3-33 and Huebel, 1-45 


Progressivisn 
2-13. The Climate of Opinion 
2-15 The Square Deal of Theodore Roosevelt 
2-17 The New Freedom of Woodrow Wilson 
Patterson, 35-99 and Huebel, 46-59 


World War I 
2-20 The Principles of Wilsonian Diplomacy: Mexico and Europe 
2-22 The Great War 
2-24 The Impact of the War on the Domestic Front 
Patterson, 101-145 


The Aftermath 
2-27 The Search for a Peace 
3-1 The Red Scare 
3-3 FIRST IN TERM EXAMINATION 
- Patterson, 145-155 


The 1920's: The Selling of Americanism 
3-6 Immigration Restriction, Prohibition and Fundamentalism 
3-8 The Rise of the Ad Mass Society/The Politics of Normalcy 
3-10 SECOND IN TERM EXAMINATION 
Patterson, 157-195 and Huebel, 60-77 


' The Great Depression 


3-13 Causes 
3-15 The Social Dimensions of the Depression 
3-17. Hoover's Policies 

Patterson, 197-223 and Huebel, 78-108 


Easter Recess 


The New Deal 
3-27. The New Deal: 1932-1935 
3-29 The New Deal: 1936-1938 
3-31 Assessing the New Deal 
Patterson, 225-265 and Huebel, 109-119 


The Road to World War II and World War II 
4-3 THIRD IN TERM EXAMINATION 
4-5 Diplomacy: 1920-1941 
4-7 The Search for Victory 
Patterson, 267-207 
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Week 10 World War II and the Cold War 
4-10 The Search for Peace 
4-12 The Home Front 
4-14 The Fair Deal of Harry S. Truman 
Patterson, 307-369 and Huebel, 121-136 


Week 11 The Eisenhower Era: 1953-1960 
4-17. The Republican Party Struggles to Live with the Welfare State 
4-19 John Foster Dulles and Foreign Policy 
4-21 The Nifty Fifties 
Patterson, 371-409 and Huebel, 137-160 


Week 12 The Troubled 1960's 
4-24 Social Turmoil 
4-26 The New Frontier and The Great Society 
4-28 (No Class) 
Patterson, 411-447 and Huebel, 161-214 


Week 13 The Search for Detente 
5-1 Cuba and Berlin 
5-3 Viet Nam 
5-5 


Patterson, 449-483 and Huebel, 224-251 


Week 14 Nixon and Ford 
5-8 Losing the War 
—————. Fe 10... Losing the Presidency 
5-12 The Continuation of Social Turmoil 
Patterson, 485-519 and Huebel, 215-223 


Week 15 Looking Beyond 
5-15 The Welfare State in Trouble 
5-17 Can the United States Solve Its Problems within a Democratic 
Context? 
5-19 Review 
Huebel, 252-266 
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The Relevance of Histony: Three Views 


David Herbert Donald, Charles Warren Professor of American 
History at Harvard University, recently published an ar 
that has provoked a number of reactions. This article, 

“Our Irrelevant History,” appeared in the September 8, 1977 


edition of The New York Times. On September 26, 1977, Ed- 


Py Nenaiican pistOby 0:0) not Eseriously trouble me. 


ard L. Keenan, professor of history and dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, published a response 
in the Times. Newsletter readers may not have seen this inter- 
esting exchange of views; thus, the two articles are reprinted 
here. The Newsletter a/so received and includes a response 
to Donald from Blanche Wissen Cook, associate professor of 
history at John Jay College of Criminal Justice, CUNY. 


Mr. Donald’s View 
—Our Irrevelant History* 


In a few days college classes will begin again, and | am once 
more preparing new lectures on American history. For teach- 
ers this is always a time for self-scrutiny and self-doubt, but 
this fall, as | begin my fourth decade of college teaching, | am 
even more troubled than usual in deciding what | ought to do 
in the classroom. 


many ofr my denis are woefully ignorant of the past. If 
asked to estimate the population of the United States in any 
decade since the 1790s, most would be off by at least 50 per- 
cent. Few can distinguish between William Henry Harrison 
and Benjamin Harrison. Only a handful can unscramble the 
alphabetic names of the major New Deal agencies. But these 
deficiencies—like the many similar ones reported in last 
year’s New York Times survey of college students’ knowledge 


a happy and successful tes witout knowing when the 
Civil War ended or being certain. whether Theodore Roose- 
velt preceded Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Nor is it my classroom duty to train a future generation of 
historians. Most of my undergraduates already have other ca- 
reers in mind. Since the job prospects for historians are 
somewhat bleaker than those for blacksmiths, those few stu- 
dents who think of making history | sell Biclession Houle be 


encouraged to | look SE ancy 


It fe realy does not matter whether these underperiuates 
know five major criticisms of Frederick Jackson Turner's fron- 
tier thesis or whether they associate the psychoanalytical in- 
terpretation of Andrew Jackson with the name of Michael 


Paul Rogin. 


For up to the present generation, Americans have been, as 
David M. Potter called us, “The People of Plenty.” From the 
earliest settlements, our abundance of land, of agricultural 
and mineral wealth, of energy sources, shaped the national 
character. From that abundance we have derived our most 
amiable American traits—our individualism, our generosity, 
our incurable optimism; to it we also owe our wastefulness, 


3 


our extravagance and our careless self-confidence. 
Abundance led Americans to develop distinctive ways of 
coping with social problems. When the American farmer pro- 
tested against exploitation by merchants, when the American 
laborer objected to the power of the capitalists, when the 
West complained about the dominance of the East, we were 
never required to consider any thoroughgoing restructuring 
of American society. To all complaints that the slices of the 


Ame p 


ty have become the people of paucity. Our stores of oil and 
natural gas are rapidly running out, and other natural re- 
sources will soon be exhausted. If we save what is left, we 


choke our economy; if we use it, we impoverish our posteri- 


Instead, as our problems grow constantly larger, the 
chances of solving them drastically diminish. Unlike every 
previous American generation, we face impossible choices. If 
we have guns, we cannot have butter. If we reduce 
unemployment, we produce inflation. If we hire women, we 
must fire men. If we give blacks preference in admission to 
colleges and professional schools, we exclude whites. 

What, then, can a historian tell undergraduates that might 
help them in this new and unprecedented age? P 


mM ict 4 | tome ih 


Perhaps, too, | can make it easier for some to face a trou- 
bled future by reminding them to what a limited extent hu- 
mans control their own destiny. 

As | begin my new set of lectures on American history, | 
will take my text from Reinhold Niebuhr: ing that is 


* ©1977 by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 


Mr. Keenan’s View 
—One Harvard Historian to Another* 


Dear David: 
It was a pleasant surprise to come upon your essay “Our Ir- 
relevant History’ in today’s New York Times, and to discover, 
from your first few paragraphs, how similar are our concerns 
in what you call this “time of self-scrutiny and self-doubt.” 
1, too, struggle each semester with uncertainty about the 
worth of “facts” in the classroom, and even, when the hour is 
late, with darker doubts about the worthiness of my activity 


The more, then, my surprise in discovering that you and | 
emerge from our pre-term self-examination with such radi- 
cally different conclusions. It may be that temperament is at 
work here, or perhaps a half-generational difference, but | 
suspect that other factors are involved as well. Two of these 
are, | would suggest, the fact that | have been studying and 
teaching a history and culture that are not originally my own, 
and the fact that ideology, the materialist interpretation of 
history, and the continuity of national culture are so central 
to any consideration of Russia’s history. 

It is this professional experience, | think, that leads me to 
profound disagreement with what | take to be the central 
point of your essay: “Consequently, the ‘lessons’ taught by 
the American past are today not merely irrelevant but dan- 
gerous.” 


The question, then, is not whether history is relevant—in- 
dividuals and nations will continue to find relevance in his- 
torical fact or myth, whatever our poor efforts—but what the 
relevance of a given historical experience might be to a given 
current or future one—that is, how is it relevant? 


om 3 to m« 


For other nations and societies have had periods of wealth 
and abundance, and have responded to them, in terms o1 
social and institutional development and the production ot! 
human resources, differently—I would say less well. One 
thinks, for example, of Spain in the 16th and early 17th cen- 
turies. 

Other nations have spread over vast territories rich in gooc 
land and natural resources, ravishing and fouling them much 
as we have—perhaps worse—and now find themselves facec 
not only with depletion and pollution, but with social, politi 
cal and spiritual problems far greater than our own. Consider 
Russia or, to a lesser extent, Brazil. 

It is not my purpose to be self-congratulatory, for which, 
agree, there is little reason; the causality in the above case 
is, so far as | can tell, dissociated from any innate moral o 
spiritual national characteristics. But it is significant that th: 
fortunate immigrants who spread across this continent buil 
not only factories but schoolhouses, free and public, not on 
ly mills but—of the same brick—independent colleges, no 
only jails but—of the same granite—courthouses, howeve 
troubled and beset with doubt these institutions may nov 


ee aa eS tii —————————— 


~ <he most obscene consumption and the most determined— 
and most powerful—ecology movement; both gross social 
rad racial injustice and the strongest—a : ive- 


1 nd hu sal D 
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You say that the lessons of the past are not only irrelevant, 
but also “dangerous”; | judge from your further argument 
that you mean primarily the socio-economic lessons drawn 
from the age of abundance as we face a more Spartan eco- 
nomic future. 

Such a treatment, as you will appreciate, sets off several 
alarms in the mind of a Russian historian. What is dangerous, 
it seems to me, is not so much the lessons of the past as the 
risk of being drawn by present preoccupations into a one- 
sided and life-denying materialistic view of that past, a view | 
know not to be yours. 


*©1977 The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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Ms. Cook’s View 
—A Response 
David H. Donald’s lament for history would be poignant, if it 
were not so wrong-headed. For many years, decades really, 
students of history have been taught the correct virtues to 
celebrate. But many of these virtues were myths of 
D ' ead ad en 


not only for our time but throughout history. He writes “Ifwe 
hire women, we must fire men. If we give blacks preference 


0 t - 


. Black unemployment has never been higher. Every- 

where minorities and women who were hired during the ex- 

pansive 1960s are being fired. The myth of reverse discrimina- 

tion is an outrage in a society that continues to discriminate 

against minorities of all kinds—not only on the basis of race 

and sex, but for reasons of familial homeland, religion, sex- 
efe e and political persuasion. 


yming to < s no cause for despair. It is a fact of 
history. History is about time and change and people. When | 
studied history nobody talked much about people. Massa- 
cres of native Americans and the facts of such revolutionary 
American groups as the Wobblies (the International Workers 
of the World) and the organized labor movement were sub- 


2 da 


jects to be avoided—like discussions of mongy at high tea. 
Many students today are already It is true that 
they do not want to become professional historians! 


—— 
tans 


toanu stan ld. For the past ten years 
| have taught a student population comprised largely of New 
York City policemen and women. They want to understand 
the relationship between poverty and violence, the com- 
plexities of war and peace. They want to know why although 
they make in dollar-count three times more than their fa- 
thers, so many of whom were also cops, they have no more 
ability to save. They want to know how inflation is regulated 
by such institutions as the Federal Reserve Bank. They seek 
the connections between the International Monetary Fund, 
the World Bank and the crisis of our municipalities. All thos 


As r dec dV 


Contrary to Professor Donald’s disclaimer, it is up to the 
Practitioners of our profession to explore not only the limita- 
tions of the Congressional Record, but the largely unused 
and much fuller records of congressional hearings. And our 

> know t h n ind_a docu- 


m(e.p.: 
nation and covert operation, not all events will 
panied by historical documents. In part, that.i 


dent, when asked, can plausibly 


deny any knowledge. 
With so mu history hangin fur Ne 


Pir { opens: 


eSOu without end? 
tained control over resource-rich territories that n 


oi 
SS Soe ea esi We Neve tow (0 leccn ome éir 
independent existence. Such change demands accommoda- 


tion. or our Val wi st a ( orager Dased on 


Only people, not the vagaries of “hope” as David Donald 
concluded, are capable of progress. 

. All human history is a record of the continual 

struggle to do so—and the frequent and gallant triumphs 

people have achieved. But control is Donald’s word. 


. All over this globe people-are embarked 
on that struggle. We live in revolutionary times, and revolu- 
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_ HISTORY: 
RELEVANT OR iRRELEVANT? 
Yorn vases ee ee vagiaan lnelegnaeren ee. 
by- 
Joseph B. Bustillos 
“m™ 
4 
A Paper Submitted to Dr. Jalenik of the History 
Department of Loyola Marymount University in 
Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for 
HS 162 A 
April 21 
1978 
¢- 
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I wouldn't say that History is irrelevant 
any more than that the future is irrelevant 
- Len Keeler 
| When asking the question: "Is the study of History rele- 
| vant or fruitful to our present situation in life?" one first 
needs to dtermine what is "relevant." 

Living in our emerging "valueless" society would normally 
tend to reduce the number of options left to answer the 
question about the relevance odhistory. In a socialist society 
one would expect an answer such as: "Whatever is good for the 
state is relevant and good." Whereas in a capitalistic society 
the expected answer would be, as Mr, Ponta so unconsciously 

~~ presented, "Whatever is good in promoting economic expansion, 

, most importantly in my wallet, is relevant and good." Un- 
fortunately, none of these views are sufficient. They are far 
too shallow and superficial for any real study of history. 
"...For man does not live by bread alone..." 

The relevance of history can be seen when one considers 
that we, as human beings, live in a sphere of time and space. 
Living in a sphere of time and space essentially means that we 
as a people, as a nation, as individuals, did not just "out of 


the blue" come into existence, but that we have a backround, 


aben, a history. The fact that our own personal 
ory spans little more than twenty years does not make all 


that went before meaningless. We, in many ways, are the result 


of what went before, The facts of that past are just as im- 
portant or relevant to us as the methods used by Leonardo de 


) 
Vinci in sculpting his David are important in understanding or 


grasping the meaning or significance of the statue David. 

An example of the relevance of history to today's cont- 
emporary society would be the claim made by Protestantism that 
it is not just a phenomenon that appeared during the Reform- 
ation but that it is the actual ancient tradition of the church 
that was lost during the early centuries of Christianity. 
It might be argued that the relevance of this proposition is 
elusive but the ‘the*hundreds, perhaps thousands, of young Catholics, 
such as myself, that are leaving the church to join Protestant} 


ism such a claim to historical validity is of the utmost im-~ 


portance. The foundation of our faith rests upon the,validity 
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Yet in seeing the validity of hgd&tory we cannot permit Corset dr 

ourselves to become what Ms. Cook calks "Antiquarians," re~ 
vering the past for its existence and not for its merit. 
Such a tendency, seen especially in high school history courses, 
often leads teachers to push the names and dates without 
relaying to the pupils the relevance of these facts to their 
own existence. The ideal, therefore, is to recognize the lessons 
that history performs for us while at the same time not loosing 


grip of our own present reality. 


As far as what a history professor should do in a survey 


course is easily established, once one recognizes the value 
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and the relevance of history. One of the most important factors 
(one of which my own experience has shown to be lacking in 
most courses) is for the professor to build an gdequate 
framework or structure of dates and places. The students need 
to conceptualize the on going process of time. To really 
appreciate the landscape of particular period of history it 
is helpful to have a well charted map. The purpose of such 
a map is, in part, to make history, or at least that portion 
of history, something that the student can grasp, something that 
the student can pick up and take home with him, something that 
he can master. 

The second most essential Sehect in passing on historical 
truth (sometimes I find the use of that word in the context 
of historical study to be somewhat self-righteous) is establish- 
ing the "world view" of the particular period. What I mean is 
that the professor must fill in the details of the map that 
dates and places leave unmentioned. It is especially import- 
ant that the professor present all the sidevto these issues. 
And because it is foolish to believe that a professor is going 
to present his or her course without expressing his or her 
biases, it should be made clear early in the semester (for all 
those poor unsuspecting freshmen in the class) that such 
tendencies exist. 

Finally, reaizing that the course Wing taught is a 
survey couse the professor should be conscious of two things 


that are imfamously present in these type of courses: The over 
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abundance of material versus tof ack of ee and the fact that 
because such a course is often a core requirement most students 
are not present just for their health. How one combats these 
problems is no easy matters" 

All a professor can do, in reference to the lack of time, 
is to make sure that the time spent in lecturing is evenly 
distributed among the various subtopics, And in reference to 
the general apathy of the students, for the most part that is 
the students responsibility. But what a professor can do 
is to create an atmosphere of comradeship and therefore make 
the student feel that they are facing this burden (core re- 


quirements) together. 


History and its relevance is a question for which in our 
present society there is no universally accepted answer. I 
personally feel that history is extremely relevant to my exist- 
ence. But such a question is put in a box by our society that 


is marked "Relative Questions." 
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